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G00D LESSON FROM A FUNNY PICTURE. 

“A funny picture truly,” all our readers 
will exclaim. 

This amusing scene was represented at 
the @rystal Palace, by a plaster model; 
and it was constantly surrounded by a 
crowd of visitors, men, women, and chil- 
dren. It represents the famous ‘* Man 
Mountain,” in the amusing story of Gulli- 
ver. He is shipwrecked, as the writer 
makes up the story, and ‘“ thrown upon an 
island, called Lilliput, where, from fatigue, 
he falls asleep. On awaking and attempt- 
ing to rise, he finds himself unable to stir; 
his hairis firmly fastened to the ground, 
and strong ligatures bind his hands and 
feet; he hears a confused noise, but he 
cansee nothing. Presently he feels some- 
thing alive moving on his body, and ad- 
vancing towards his chin; and, bending 
his eyes downward, he perceived a human 
creature, not six inches in height. In the 
mean time he feels a great trampling all 
over his body, which causes him great 
astonishment. He roars so loud that they 
all run back in affright, and some of them 
in leaping from his body, are severely hurt. 
He feels a volley of arrows discharged at 
his left hand, that prick like so many 
needles; and others are discharged at 
different parts of his body; but their po- 
tent weapons cause him no trouble. In 
the picture may be seen two of the Lilli- 
putians mounting, by means of a ladder, 
the fearful height of his knee; others have 
been exploring the mysterious depths of 
his vest pocket, and are making a precipi- 
tate retreat. One, evidently an artist, 
seated on the elbow of the giant, is engag- 
edin sketching his profile. At the extreme 
left of the picture is seen the king of the 
island, mounted, and issuing orders for the 
capture of the monster. At the head of 
Gulliver is seen a regiment of the king’s 
soldiers, prepared for the attack when the 
imperial order is given.” 

But we have told enough of this curious 
story—which, as a little boy said of a fic- 
titious Sabbath-school book, ‘ was all 
thought up,” —for our purpose. A very 
important lesson we wish our readers to 
learn from this funny picture. 

Each of you, young friends, is, in some 
Tespects, like the ‘‘ Man Mountain,” Gul- 
liver. Like him you are surrounded by a 








great army of Lilliputians. They arebad 
habits, wicked words, and actions, and 
thoughts, and feelings, and influences, and 
temptations. They may be small; but 
there are so many of them, that if you fall 
asleep in the midst of them—if you become 
careless and thoughtless about your dan- 
ger—they will bind you hand and foot, and 
by every hair of your head, as certainly as 
these Lilliputians did, in the story, the 
giant. 

One of these tiny inhabitants of Lilliput, 
or even a score of them, might have at- 
tacked the ** Man Mountain” in vain; but 
this whole army of them easily made him 
their captive. It is not just so with sin. 
A single sin, however small, is not to be 
trifled with. If indulged, it will at length 
blind the soul as in fetters of brass. 

Every time, then, you look at this curi- 
ous picture, or think of it, remember that 
it illustrates that child or youth, who gives 
himself up to wicked ways. This army of 
faults, little though he may consider them, 
will at length take him captive and make 
him a bond-slave to Satan forever. Ever 
be watchful against every sin, however 
small. Give it no chance to get a cord 
around one of your fingers, or even to tie a 
hair of your head. Never admit one to 
explore your pocket, oreven to rear a lad- 
der against your knee, and you will be 
safe from their power.—[ Well-Spring. 














Soral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE DOUBLE WEDDING. 


Upon a bright, beautiful morning in May, 
there was a double wedding in the lovely 
village of Wildfield. The bells were peal- 
ing merrily forth, from the picturesque 
spire of the village church, and young, 
pretty girls, dressed in white, walked smi- 
lingly through the streets, strewing roses 
as they passed, and now here, now there, 
rearing a floral arch, and other decorations, 
under the supervision, or rather with the 
manual help of the rustic swains. The 
ceremonies were not to take place till near 
mid-day, thus there was plenty of time to 
display their taste to advantage, and allow 
a few odd minutes for a harmless flirtation. 

“. one end of the smiling village, a 














splendid edifice reared its architectural 
head, like a crowned queen, amid her un- 
adorned maidens. The marble walls shone 
forth amid the emerald foliage, with a pu- 
rity that seemed to the fanciful mind, em- 
blem of the hallowed scenes, the day was 
about to witness. The ample grounds, 
rich with flowers of the season, and rare 
exotics, brought for the occasion from the 
conservatories, were thrown open to the 
villagers of all ranks, and seats were erect- 
ed, some under a canvass covering, lest 
among the guests there should perchance 
be invalids, unable to risk the changes of 
the climate. Upon grassy lawns, beneath 
ample tents, were laid tables covered with 
delicacies, and substantials of every kind. 
Surely like the Scripture host Lord Elden 
had asked the ‘* halt, the maimed, and the 
blind, from the highways and hedzes;” 
how else could justice be done to prepara- 
tions upon such a magnificent scale? For 
the highborn gentry could neither fill a 
tenth part of the seats, nor consume a fifti- 
eth part of those hospitable provisions. 

His only daughter—the peerless Lady 
Frances Elizabeth Dacre, was that day to 
give her hand to Constantine, the son of a 
wealthy and well beloved Baronet of anci- 
ent family, by name Sir Arthur Tracy, who 
had long been resident in Germany, and 
who was to take thither his fair bride, by 
post travelling, so soon as the ceremony of 
marriage was over. 

Now Lady Frances had a favorite maid 
named Helen, who had been brought up 
in her father’s house, and whose affection 
was more that of a foster sister, than a 
servant. Love, who can get through key- 
holes, or insinuate his wily darts into the 
heart of a peasant, as well as that of a 
prince, had whispered his soft sayings to 
the fair young waiting-maid, till she was 
compelled to follow the example of her 
mistress, and surrender. By a caprice as 
rare as it was amiable, Lady Frances, who 
had seen the admiration of James, the ju- 
nior footman, for Helen, brought about the 
the denouement, and insisted that mistress 
and maid should be married at the same 
time, upon conditions that the latter should 
continue in her service, till such time as 
another could be obtained capable of sup- 
plying the place. : 

The lady’s heart was in this project, and 





her purse in requisition to fill all pecuniary 
demands. The rustic couple had no ob- 
stacle to offer; they loved, and they grate- 
fully embraced the opportunity to be made 
man and wife, without a fear for the future, 
or a single regret to the past. 

The extraordinary proceedings of the 
double marriage, where the couples were 
of such opposite ranks, necessarily compel- 
led a most unusual mixture among the in- 
vited guests, but novelty bears a charm in 
itself, that easily obviates all difficulties, 
and none more heartily enjoyed the ming- 
ling of the aristocracy and the villagers, 
than the proud Lord Elden and his beauti- 
ful daughter, the affianced bride. 

The procession stepped forth from the 
marble halls, and walked amid strewn 
roses, to the village Church. The Lady 
Frances Elizabeth wore a robe of silvery 
tissue, over thé richest satin, and her flow- 
ing veil of transparent lace, spangling with 
tiny silver stars, was confined to the orange 
wreath by a clasp of pearls and diamonds. 
Her graceful form, her perfect features, and 
pearly skin, presented such an interesting 
spectacle to the assembled multitude, her 
dress seemed a matter of secondary con- 
sideration. 

A few paces from the stately lady, walk- 
ed Helen May, the humble bride, but if 
the highborn beauty had excited admira- 
tion, the sympathies of the spectators were 
strong with the village maiden. She wore 
a dress of pure, transparent muslin, with- 
out a single ornament, save one pearl clasp, 
the gift of her beloved mistress, and her 
very pretty hair well became the wreath of 
orange blossoms fresh from the conserva- 
tory. Innocence. beamed forth from her 
fair young face, and above all, rested the 
calm, quiet smile of confidence and love, 
which her more fashionable companion 
must endeavor to conceal. The ceremo- 
nies were over—the festivities proceeded 
—and amid loud huzzas from the almost 
countless throng, the travellers went on 
their way, with the tears, smiles, and bles- 
sings of many. bd ” * 

Years passed, six had departed, since 
the two brides, the maid and her mistress, 
entered the holy band of wedlock. Let us 
take a peep at their respective homes. He- 
len, a year after her marriage, left her mis- 
tress, to become one in her own right in 
an humble way. Her husband too, relin- 
quished his employment as footman, and 
aided by the kindness of Lady Frances 
Dacre, opened a small haberdashery shop 
in the village of his native country. Let 
us first visit the home of the lady. It is 
night, and sitting before a splendid psyche, 
Lady Frances is preparing for the opera, 
under the supervision of a very smart femme 
de chambre. They have relinquished Ger- 
many for a while, for a Parisian season, 
but her husband is still an attache of some 
embassy in that cold and uncongenial land. 
The rich robes the maid is inspecting are 
faultless, as to taste and fashion, and the 
jewel-case lying open, reflects the rays 
from the candlebras, that dance and shim- 


mer upon many a costly diamond, ruby - 


and emerald, subdued by the chaste gleam 
of the modest pearl. The room is elegant, 
luxuriously so, and large bouquets of 
choice flowers send a perfume through every 
remote corner, that almost lulls to repose. 
But the lady herself is out of keeping with 
those rich luxuries’ She sighs, her cheek 
is pale, and it seems as if tears were ready 
to fall from her large, mournful eyes. Poor 
Lady Frances, she has no sympathy with 
the false and frivolous gayeties she is com- 
pelled to engage in! But why compelled, 


the reader may ask? Dear young friends, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








these are the trials of the often coveted 
great! Her husbend tells her he belongs 
to such and such a party, and for his inte- 
rest she must go hither and thither, and 
he, alas, is happy nowhere but in society. 
The gentle lady loves her lord, but he is 
all unworthy of her sacrifice and devotion, 
tells her that any display of affection is 
vulgar, and is perfectly satisfied to see her 
shine in large reunions, or grace his ele- 
gant box at the opera, without once reflect- 
ing that there are sacred duties belonging 
to a wife in every station, and that his in 
particular is gifted with pure, holy, domes- 
tic affections, she cannot, dare not gratify. 
Her toilet is complete, she is awaiting her 
carriage, and sits with listless air within 
her low fanteuil, when a little fairy runs 
into the room—a lovely creature of four 
years. ‘* Mamma, take Emma,” was the 
prattling reqnest. Lady Frances took the 
child on her knee, and the tears that had 
long rested on her lashes fell, with the 
words, ‘Oh that I could stay at home 
with you my darling, this night!’ Hear- 
ing her husband’s footstep, partly to hide 
her tears, and partly to gratify a maternal 
impulse, she took her child’s hand and left 
the apartment, to visit the nursery. She 
was passionately kissing a sleeping babe of 
six months, when Constantine impatiently 
burst into the room, condemning as he 
expressed it, such childish folly, and ex- 
pressing likewise a fear that her eyes would 
look red. 

No entreaties, no persuasion, could in- 
duce the heartless husband to curtail the 
gay season, that his wife might spend her 
hours with the children so dear to her 
heart. Not even her failing health, could 
move his selfish nature. She went forth 
night after night, to festal scenes of Paris 
life, like a lamb decked for the sacrifice, 
her heart ever in the nursery with her in- 
nocent babes. A deep melancholy was 
settling upon her mind, the deeper that in 
public, and under the watchful eye of one 
almost a tyrant, she was compelled to 
wreath her lip with smiles. Poor Lady 
Frances! Little did the envious, who 
longed for thy rank, thy beauty, and thy 
lot on the marriage day, imagine, that in 
a few short years, these insignias of rank 
would conceal a breaking heart. 

In asmrall cottage, in the pleasant vil- 
lage of Wildfield, dwelt a happy couple.— 
A low, neat building connected with the 
cottage, contained the promiscuous goods 
of a country store, or shop, as they are cal- 
led in England ; but the cottage itself had 
a small garden enclosure, where pinks, 
roses, and sweetwilliams scented the sum- 
mer air, and though this miniature dwel- 
ling could boast but four small rooms, 
furnished in the plainest manner, content- 
ment placed a thousand charms around ; 
charms that shone in the bright, rosy face 
of Helen, and were reflected again from 
the sweet dimpled countenances of three 
pretty children. Itis the Sabbath day; 
the little shop is closed, and Helen and 
James are sitting in a lattice bower, be- 
neath a spreading oak. He is reading a 
serious, but interesting book, and as he 
stops a moment to explain, he gives once 
in a while a gentle, half comic chide to a 
saucy fellow of five years, whose curly 
head emerges from beneath his mother’s 
gown, in the hope of causing sister Jenny 
to smile, but Jenny prides herself upon her 
dignity, and looks at mother, whose coun- 
tenance is sweetly grave, so Jenny must 
not smile. The reading is over— the chil- 
dren scamper off to play in the garden— 
Helen prepares the evening meal, and then 
the sweet domestic scene of preparation 
for bed, is a prelude to the repairing to 
evening service in the very chureh that 
witnessed the double marriage. Helen 
leaves a neat country maiden, her only as- 
sistant, with her darling children, who with 
her foot on the cradle rocker, sings hymns 
of lullaby, till the happy couple, arm in 
arm, return. With serene countenances 
the Bible is brought forth, and James, af- 
ter reading the chapter in which was the 
text, and commenting upon it, prays fer- 
vently, committing his loved wife, his pre- 
cious children, his little serving maid, and 
his own noble heart to the especial keep- 
ing of guardian angels. Then the family 
retire to rest—rest sweetened by the know- 
ledge that there isa life of purity and love, 
love that is not born of earth, but of Heav- 
en. 

Helen is an idolized wife—James thinks 
her far lovelier than on the day she stood 





beside her splendid mistress, and he is al- 
ways planning a little rustic recreation, ia 
which she heartily joins. A picnic, a coun- 
try walk, to gather plums and strawberries, 
all are joined in with glee and good-humor. 
And from the depths of pretty Helen’s 
heart—pretty even now, in her plump ma- 
tronly dignity—there rises the incense of 
prayer and praise. They never become 
much richer, but they have no ambition for 
wealth; their cottage home is a palace to 
them, and they thank God for the sweet 
prattlers that climb their knees. The only 
grief Helen ever experiences, is the re- 
membrance of the pale, mournful face of 
her mistress, who when she last saw her, 
in saying adieu added, with such a grief- 
worn look, “* Oh that I could change places 
with you, Helen!” p 
‘Look upon tbis picture, and upon 
that,” then will the heart learn to be con- 
tent with a middling station, for too often, 
though of course not always, the pagean- 
tries of the rich conceal some hidden spring 
of grief. Tue EXILE. 
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ORIGINAL, 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—22. 
LORD STERLING. 


William Alexander, (by courtesy called 
Lérd Stirling, though probably rightfully 
entitled to an Earldom in Scotland, which 
he vainly endeavored to obtain,) was born 
in New York,in the year 1726. He received 
an excellent mathematical education, and 
was considerably distinguished as a man 
of science. In the French and Indian war, 
he acted as Commissary, aid-de-camp, and 
finally as secretary, to General Shirley.— 
At its close, he accompanied the latter to 
England, to prosecute his Scotch claims, 
and in this fruitless effort expended a great 
deal of money, which impaired his fortune. 
When war was declared against the moth- 
er country, he warmly espoused our cause, 
and was appointed Colonel of a regiment. 
He was stationed at New York previous 
to the arrival of Washington from Boston, 
and while there, performed a very gallant 
act. Although the Asia man of war, a 
British ship, lay in the harbor, he one 
night fitted out a pilot boat and some 
smaller boats, and taking his men, armed 
with nothing but muskets, put to sea and 
captured an English transport, laden with 
stores, &c., for the enemy at Boston. He 
opened the battle at Long Island, and hav- 
ing been promoted to the rank of brigadier, 
commanded a brigade in the engagement. 
He fought for a long time with determined 
bravery, contesting every inch of ground 
with a firmness worthy of better success. 

While he was thus unwillingly retiring 
before the advancing battalions of the ene- 
my, he heard a heavy firing showing that 
the American army was outflanked, and 
indeed its communication with Brooklyn 
cut off. No time was now to be lost, and 
he ordered a retreat; but Cornwallis was 
already rapidly advancing to secure the only 
route left open to him. Nothing daunted, 
however,he determined to attack him with a 
part of his troops, and thus employ him 
while the rest were making their escape. 
So, withdrawing six companies of Small- 
wood’s regiment of riflemen, he led them 
on in person against Cornwallis. This 
brave and gallant body of men advanced 
in perfect order, and charged home on the 
astonished ranks of the English, with such 
impetuosity, that they shook and recoiled 
before the onset. ‘Three times in succes- 
sion did Stirling lead these noble troops 
to the charge, and so steadily and fiercely, 
that Cornwallis was about to give way, 
when reinforcements came up and relieved 
him. Being taken before and behind, Stir- 
ling endeavored to escape, but was finally 
compelled to surrender, not, however, be- 
fore he had secured the retreat of the de- 
tachment for which he had made such a 
noble sacrifice. 

Being exchanged for the Governor of 
Florida, he again joined the army, and in 
1777, was with Washington at Brandy- 
wine, and fought side by side with Sulli- 
van and Lafayette, in that bloody battle. 
At Germantown he commanded the re- 
serve. The next year he led one of the 
divisions of Washington’s army into battle 
at Monmouth. When everything was 
trembling in the balance, he brought up 
Lieutenant Carrington’s artillery on full 





gallop, and unlumbering them hastily, 
opened, with astonishing effect, on the ad- 
vancing enemy. His guns were served 
with such admirable skill, as to excite the 
surprise of the British. In 1780, he was 
sent with twenty-five hundred men to make 
an attack on the British stationed at Staten 
Island; but the enemy having got word of 
the project, he was compelled to withdraw 
his forces without accomplishing anything. 
In 1781, he was stationed at Albany, to 
command the northern army. The next 
year he quartered at Philadelphia; but at 
the opening of the spring, he again took 
command of the northern troops located at 
Albany. The following year, 1783, he 
died from an attack of the gout, aged fifty- 
seven. 

Stirling was a fine looking man, and 
distinguished for great intrepidity. He 
was brave even to rashness, but ‘there 
were some faults in his character, which 
rendered it safer to have him under the 
immediate eye of the Commander-in-chief.” 
There was no low intrigue or trickery in 
his character; and the moment that Wil- 
kinson discovered to him the designs of 
Gates, he made trem known to Washing- 
ton, and adhered throughout to the for- 




















tunes of his comm ander. EstELLeE. 
Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES FROM MEMORY’S DIARY. 
No. 4. 


MARIA LEE. 

“Do you know, Maria, the opinion pre- 
valent in the neighborhood regarding the 
character of your friend Charles ?” 

‘* Mother,” she replied, ““I know no- 
thing to his disadvantage. He has enemies 
in town, who would gladly sacrafice him if 
they could, and it results from envy. Their 
tongues have not been idle of late, not- 
withstanding they know of our engage- 
ment.” 

** Sometimes the world condemns unjust- 
ly, my child, but'in this case, is there not 
sufficient ground for the charges, and is he 
not gradually, but surely sliding down the 
fearful path leading to destruction >” 

‘** You are deceived, mother, you must 
be,”’ returned Maria, ‘‘ I do not believe it, 
and never can, but time will prove.” 

Maria Lee spoke from her heart. She 
could not believe that so gentlemanly ap- 
pearing a man,could so debase himself as to 
become inebriated—that he who seemed so 
noble, could humble the god-like image of 
manhood, even lower than that of the brute 
creation. 

Why was it, that when all her true 
friends saw and warned her of her danger, 
she clung the closer to her chosen life-com- 
panion? Why was it, when his former 
associates avoided him, the beautiful and 
gifted Maria welcomed his approach with 
a smile, and a glad welcome? Because 
she loved him—and the love of woman is 
not “* quenched of many waters,” but burns 
the brighter for every cloud which would 
dim it—every effort to smother it. 

Maria was married to Charles Wilbur. 
Alas! that he was one who could not be 
respected, and she in after years would 
cease to honor. 

Time passed, and where was the once 
unclouded brow of Maria, and her cheerful 
laugh? Where the intellectual, bright 
eye of Charles, and his erect, noble figure ? 
Gone—gone! Where the many comforts, 
and even luxuries with which their first 
home was decorated, and where the peace 
and plenty of the domestic hearth? These 
are gone too, and with them all that made 
this world a pleasant abiding place to mo- 
ther andchild. Itis true that the childish 
prattle of Eddie sometimes chased away 
for a while the heavy cloud of grief which 
gathered over the lonely spirit of Maria, 

but her heart was broken, and she was 
wretched. He who had promised to love, 
cherish, and comfort the bride, left the 
mother, hour after hour in solitude, either 
to weep over his unfaithfulness and ab- 
sence, or to dread his approaching step.— 
All her beautiful furniture, silver, and 
jewels, had lony since been pawned away, 
and as Maria sat in cheerless rooms, reach- 
ed only by a dilapidated pair of stairs, with 
no carpet upon the rough floor, or easy- 
chair in which to lull her child to sleep, 
she recalled the conversation held years be- 
fore, with her then sainted mother, and 





shed bitter tears. She had only now to 
meekly bear God’s holy will—to wait in 
patience for an hour of rest—when life 
should be made clear, and her Purified 
soul should be with God. 

Four years after Maria had been clad in 
her beautiful wedding robe, she returned 
to her native village in the mourning garb 
of a widow. The lightness of her step had 
gone, and the rose tint had faded from hey 
cheek—but what is still more beaatiful t, 
see, she then possessed a resigned and 
trusting heart, by affliction made meet fo, 
the “‘ upper Temple.” 

Woman, beware of the intemperate: 
shun his presence as you would a destroy. 
ing angel. Betterembrace the cold wails 
of a sepulchre, than be wedded to the 
breathing form of life, possessing the loath. 
someness of decay. Cc. BA, 
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Parental. 
CHILD COLPORTEUR. 


‘Mother, will you promise me some. 
thing?’ said a little boy, laying his hang 
on his mother’s shoulder, as she sat busily 
sewing. : 

‘ Promise you what ?’ asked she. 

* Will you only say ‘ yes,”” mother?’ 

‘That would be very rash; you do not 
want me to say “ yes” in the dark, do you, 
Eben ?” 

‘QO, but mother, you might say so now, 
I know,’ persisted the child. 

‘Then [ am sure you had better tell me 
what you want me to say “yes”’ to,’ said 
the mother. 

‘ Well, then, may I be a real colporteur? 
may I, mother, please?’ asked the boy, 
looking earnestly into her face. 

‘ A real colporteur, Eben ?’ 

‘ Why, the other day when I stayed at 
home sick, I played at being a colporteur; 
and shall I show you how? You make 
believe be a poor woman in a log cabin, 
mother, and 1 will come in.’ 

Eben went out; his mother went on 
sewing, and by-and-by a knock was heard 
at thedoor. ‘Come in,’ said she. The 
door opened, and in walked the make-be- 
lieve colporteur, with his great coat wn, his 








cap over his ears, and a bag of books slung 


over his shoulders. 

‘Would you not please to like a good 
Christian book, ma’am?’ said the make- 
believe colporteur; ‘one that would do 
your heart good ?” 

‘I do not know that I should,’ -the old 
woman in the log cabin seemed to answer. 

*O, Vl tell you about them, and then 
you'll be very thankful I’ve come.’ He 
took down his big bag, and opened it— 
‘ Here is * Little Henry and his bearer,” 
there is hardly anything equal to it ;’ tum- 
ing over the leaves of the dittle book, and 
thrusting them up inher face.  ‘ Little 
Henry was a white heathen; he did not 
know about God; he was fretful, and very 
naughty. Neither his mother, nor his fa- 
ther, nor any one told him about Jesus.— 
He was left to his poor heathen bearer, wh) 
taught him to worship idols. By and by. 
a young lady from England told little 
Henry of Jesus, and then Henry told his 
bearer. As his bearer carried him all 
round, Henry talked beautiful to him. He 
told how Jesus loved the poor heathen, 
and died to save them. Then his bearer 
too, became a Christian. Then he was 
happy; he was not happy before. Isit 
not pretty? O,itis good. I think you 
had better take it.’ 

* But suppose | am too poor to buy?” 

‘Then you shall have it for nothing, if 
you will read it, and mind all the bearer 
says. Itis as good as preaching; please 
take it ;’ and the make-believe colporteur 
put the book into the hands of the make 
believe woman of the log cabin. 

‘There, mother,’ Eben then exclaimed, 
throwing back his cap, ‘cannot I be a real 
colporteur? Why, mother,’ he went oD 
to say, while a deep seriousness overspread 
his face, ‘do you know there are a great 
many very wicked folks down behind this 
street? The children swear awfully. | 
asked them if they had any good books: 
and they said no. Is not this a good 
place for a colporteur, mother? and ought 
we not to do something for them? Could 
not I be acolporteur, mother? I am nd 
too little, am I ?’ : 

‘ Where can you get books, Eben?” said 
she. 

* Why, have I not got some? Jane cal 
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ive me a few, and Susan ; perhaps you and 

father will be glad to help. Don’t you 
think, mother, we can spare our books? 
we have read them through and through; 
why you know, we ought to try to do good 
to them.’ ; 

The mother was very much pleased with 
the plan, and when he begged to begin 
next Saturday afternoon, she gave her con- 
sent. How interested was Eben in col- 
lecting and assorting his little books! 
This would do best, and that had the ten 
commandments in it, and another was 
about lying; he looked them all over, and 
could tell what each was about. When 
Saturday afternoon came, his mother 
thought he might forget it, for his brothers 
loved play, end always wanted Eben to go 
with them, but no; Eben took no interest 
in bat and ball upon the common; he had 
another plan which he liked better; so he 
packed up his little books into a basket 
and set forth. 

‘Good bye, Mr. Colporteur,” exclaimed 
Jane. His mother took a tender interest 
in all his proceedings; she did not hinder 
him, for she thought happily the Lord hath 
sent him, and when she watched him go 
forth so serious and so earnest, she bade 
him God speed in her heart, and prayed 
that the gracious Savior might please to 
bless these humble doings. 

Eben was gone a long while, and when 
he came back, he had many things to tell 
his mother. 








Benevolence. 





CHOCTAW MISSIONARY. 

As a Christian gentleman was one day 
walking the streets of Mobile, his attention 
was attracted by a young Indian boy 
standing near a fence looking very discon- 
solate. Out of kindness and sympathy 
the gentleman whom we shall call Mr. 
N—— asked the reason of his sadness, 
and inquired into his condition and his- 
tory. The lad told him that he was a 
Choctaw, and that having heard of the Bi- 
ble and the religion of the Bible, he had 
come down from his own people to Mobile 
to see if he could not find some one to 
teach him. Impressed with a conviction 
of his sincerity and moved by Christian 
feeling, Mr. N. took him home with him, 
and kept him several days. Having con- 
versed freely with him, and’ satisfied him- 
self of his sincerity and correct purposes, 
and ascertaining that he was a youth of 
more than ordinary talent and capability, 
he took him with him to a young people’s 
Missionary or Sabbath School prayer meet- 
ing. During the meeting he invited him 
to speak, and state the opject of his visit 
to Mobile. He did so, and with such ef- 
fect, that tears were brought from many 
eyes. His friend then proposed, in con- 
junction with some others, to take charge 
of his education. They sent him first to a 
manual labor school to fit him for college, 
after which he graduated at the University. 
He was then sent as a missionary to his 
own people, where his labors have been 
eminently successful. The first convert 
was his own father. At a religious meet- 
ing the old man was entirely overcome by 
his feelings, and subdued to the simplicity 
of a child. He ran up to his son, and 
throwing his arm round his neck, burst 
into tears, sobbing out, ‘It is good: it is 
good.” The whole assembly were weep- 
ing. * And this,” said the young mission- 
ary, ‘‘ was the first time I had ever seen a 
Choctaw weep.” So the Gospel touches 
springs of human feeling that nothing else 
can reach. 

But the salary of the young missionary 
was very small. Aneducated man, a man 
of talents and thirsting for knowledge 
wherewith to instruct his people, he felt 
his need of books that he had no means to 
procure. He proposed delivering a lecture 
on the history of his race, and by taking a 
collection hoped to obtain means to pro- 
cure himself a small library. The ar- 
Tangement was made, but the evening 
proved unfavorable, and the entire amount 
received, after deducting the necessary ex- 
pense, was but $32. And what does this 
young man do?’ After the meeting he re- 
flected on the condition of his people: 
poor, without means to provide themselves 
what they needed, destitute of the scrip- 
tures, he thought their destitution more 
deplorable than his own. And he suid: 
“My poor Choctaw brethren after all need 





the Scriptures more than I need books. I 
will go without my library, and take the 
money to buy them Testaments.” And 
then adding three dollars out. of his ow 
pocket, he sent the $35to the Americ -n 
Bible Society to purchase Choctaw Tes :- 
ments for the benefit of his people. Aad 
did the American Bible Society take his 
money, so liberally, so disinterestedly of- 
fered? By no means. They bade him 
keep his money, and made him a free gift 
of more than double the number of Testa- 
ments that his money would have bought. 
In doing so, we believe the Board will be 
fully justified and sustained by the friends 
of Christianity and of the human race.— 
Bible Society Record. 











Morality. 
“BE COURTEOUS.” 


Some years ago a friend of ours in an 
omnibus admired a hearty old man who 
had a kind word for everybody; and his 
kind words were evidently considered com- 
pliments, though spoken in broad Scotch. 
From some words that dropped from him, 
he was evidently a man of unusual talent, 
and a Christian. Our friend wondered who 
he could be, and all the more as the un- 
known, with the most polite attention, 
gave a poor servant some information which 
she desired about a house she had been 
told to call at. Who could this lovable, 
yet mysterious stranger be? It was Dr. 
Chalmers. The genial old man had room 
in his large heart for sympathy and kind- 
ness to all. 

If we are to do good to all as we have 
oppertunity, we must abound in kind 
words. In this rough world, so full of 
hardships, trials and difficulties, Christians 
should abound in the grace of kindness. 
‘* Oh,” says some one, “‘ kind words are 
cheap.” So they are; and so is the light 
of heaven, and acup of cold water; yet 
these are among the most precious gifts of 
God. Passing along the streets a few 
days ago, we saw a little child who had 
tripped his foot and fallendown. He was 
crying over his distress. We lifted him 
up, instinctively saying, ‘‘ Poor little fel- 
low.” These little words of sympathy 
were very cheap, but they brushed away 
his tears, and spread sunshine over his 
face again. 

The poorest on earth can say a kind 
word to a struggling brother or sister ; 
and who can tell the good that may be 
be done by a single kind word? It may 
cheer an inquiring sinner; it may send a 
faint believer on his way rejoicing. 














Learning, 








THE BASKET OF PEACHES. 


Half a century ago, that excellent man, 
the Rev. William Woodbridge, established 
in the town, now city, of Newark, a 
boarding school for young ladies. His 
residence was onthe upper Green, in a 
large stone building, afterwards the pro- 
perty of A. Dey, Esq., and attached to the 
house was a large deep garden, well filled 
with fruit trees. 

The venerable preceptor could sit in his 
back parlor, and while unobserved, 
have a tolerably good view of the entire 
garden, and of all the young ladies who 
delighted to frequent it. He was greatly 
pleased to see his young and joyous flock 
of charming girls gambolling under the 
trees and enjoying the beauties of nature 
when robed in the glories of early summer, 
and he did not fail to improve every op- 
portunity to enforce some valuable truth. 

It was about midsummer that he noticed 
one luxuriant peach-tree laden with green 
fruit so plentifully, that the boughs were 
bowed down under its weight. He natur- 
ally supposed that the beautiful tinge upon 
the ripening peach might tempt his young 
friends to taste of the fruit before it was 
fully ripe ; and one lovely afternoon, just 
before sunset, he called the young ladies 
into the parlor and kindly and affectionate- 
ly expostulated with them on the danger 
of eating unripe fruit, and he promised that 
those who refrained from plucking the 
green fruit, should have it all when ma- 
tured. Evch bright and happy face yielded 
a full assent to this reasonable proposition, 
and ran down into the garden with un- 
wonted delight. 

This tree in particular was an object of 








great attention, and the warm days of sum- 
merwere fast preparing for this happy throng 
a delicious feast. They daily watched its 
progress towards maturity, and manifested 
sometimes no little impatience. 

The venerable minister and teacher, as 
he sat in his back parlor, and as the peaches 
were fast approaching to maturity, could 
sometimes see the uplifted hand of some 
young lady plucking the forbidden fruit. 
He however said nothing until the time 
arrived when the peaches were perfectly 
ripe. He had the fruit carefully gathered, 
and the very choicest of it filled a large 
basket. 

He placed it in the back parlor and call- 
ed in all the young ladies, and took occa- 
sion on exhibiting it, of enforcing the pro- 
priety of his former injunction, and assur- 
ed them of the gratification it now afforded 
him of presenting to them a basket of 
delicious fruit fully ripe; and requested 
those who had not plucked any green 
peaches from the tree, to come forward and 
partake bountifully of the large supply. 

To his surprise, al] remained motionless 
except one little girl. She, with a gentle 
step approached the venerable teacher: 
** My dear,” said he, ‘have you not eaten 
a single peach?” She laid her little hand 
upon her breast, and sweetly replied, ‘* Not 
one, sir.” ‘Then,’ said the excellent 
man, ‘‘ the whole basket full is yours.’ 

The happy girl took them and made 
distribution among all her school-fellows. 
How pure the joy which flows from obedi- 
ence, and how pure its reward! H. H. 


Sabbath School. 








ELEANOR. ° 


On looking over some old papers in my 
drawer a short time since, I discovered a 
little old Catechism. Upon opening it I 
found a slip of paper containing a brief ac- 
count, which I had written several years 
ago, of the early death of one my Sunday 
scholars. 

Eleanor was one of a class of little girls 
committed to my care in the Sunday school 
of on Severncircuit. After her death, 
her mother gave me her Catechism as a 
memento of my loved and !ost scholar, 
perchance to encourage me in my labor of 
love, and thereby incite me to a more 
faithful discharge of my duty as Sunday- 
school teacher. 

My class were all good, punctual, atten- 
tive, and studious scholars. I loved them 
all dearly. Ah! who would not have 
loved children so good, so affectionate ! 
If I had a fovorite in my class, it was little 
Nelly. There was a warmth and gentle- 
ness in the nature of the child that won 
the love of all. The Sunday school was 
dear to her young heart. She lives with 
God. 

I had taught her for one or two years, 
when, one bright spring day, while in the 
yard working amid my flowers, I received 
word that Eleanor was ill. 1 hastened to 
her bedside; but ah, how changed! The 
pale face and sunken eye told too plainly 
of death’s sure and rapid approach. She 
knew me, and seemed very glad to see me. 
I sat by her side, and, taking her little 
hand in mine, asked if she felt * afraid to 
die.” 

She replied quickly, “ No, no; I’m not 
afraid to die. The good Lord loves me, 
doesn’t he, Miss Mary?” © 

It melted my heart to hear one so young 
enabled to conquer “‘ the last enemy.” I 
leaned over and kissed her, and assured 
her that the Lord did love her. I felt sat- 
isfied that her hope was well grounded. 
She was apparently suffering much pain. 
I said to her, “‘ Eleanor, you will have no 
more pain when you get to heaven.” 

The little girl looked up in my face with 
an expression of joy memory loves to re- 
call, and said, ‘‘ No; I’ll have a new body 
there.” 

This same little Catechism had taught 
the child that precious truth. Seeing her 
mother weeping, she said, ‘‘ Mother don’t 
cry for me, l’m going to heaven.” 

She then kissed us all, biddidg us a 
calm good by. I sat some time talking 
with her, and then left her, promising to 
call again. In a few hours I was again by 
her bedside, but it was too late to receive 
another farewell word. The spirit had 
gone! I kissed the forehead yet warm, 
and pledged myself before God to meet her 
in the skies. 








The next day she was laid in the quiet 
church-yard to rest until the last day, 
“when all that are in their graves shall 
come forth.” 

Christian teacher have you net felt dis- 
couraged in your task of training souls for 
heaven? If so, let my short experience 
encourage you to press on more faithfully 
in the discharge of duty ; remember, ‘‘ you 
shall reap if you faint not. 

Children, let my true story remind you 
that the young may die. O! be ready. 
Know while in health that the Lord loves 
you. Give him your hearts in the morning 
of life. —S. School Advocate. Mary. 








ss Nurserp. 


RAIN DROPS. 

There was once a farmer who had a 
large field of corn; he , ploughed it and 
planted the corn, and harrowed it and 
weeded it with great care, and on his field 
he depended for the chief support of his 
family. But after he had worked hard, he 
saw the corn begin to wither, and droop 
for rain, and he began to have fears for his 
crop. He felt very sad, and went over 
every day to look at his corn, and see if 
there was any hope of rain. 

One day he stood looking up at the sky, 
and almost in despair, two little rain drops. 
up in the clouds over his head saw him, 
and one said to the other: 

‘ Look at that poor farmer ; I fee! sorry 
for him ; he has taken so much pains with 
his field of corn, and now it is all drying 
up; I wish I could do him some good.’ 

‘ Yea,’ said the other,’ but you are only 
a little rain drop, what can youdo? You 
can’t even wet one hillock.’ 

‘ Well,” said the first,‘to be sure I 
can’t do much, but I can cheer the farmer 
a little at any rate, and I am resolved to 
do my best. I’lltry. Ill go to the field 
to show my good will, if I cando no more; 
and so here I go.’ And down went the 
rain drop—one came pat on the farmer’s 
nose, and one fell on a stalk of corn.— 
‘ Dear me,’ said the farmer, putting his fin- 
ger to his nose, what’s that? <A rain 
drop! Where did that come from? Ido 
believe we shall have a shower.’ 

The first rain drop had no sooner started 
for the field, than the second one said : 

‘Well, if you are going, I believe I will 
go too; hereI come.’ And down dropped 
the rain drop on anotlier stalk. 

By this time a great many rain drops 
had come together to hear what their com- 
panions were talking about, and when they 
saw them going to cheer the farmer, and 
water the corn, one said, ‘If you are going 
on such a good errand, I'll go too ;’ and 
down he came. ‘And I,’ said another, 
‘and I,’ ‘and I’ and so on, till a whole 
shower of them came, and the corn was 
watered, and it grew and ripened, all be- 
cause the first little rain drop determined 
to do what it could. 

Never be discouraged, children, because 
you can’t do much. Do what you can— 
angels can do no more. 











Natural History. 
SAGACITY OF THE NORTHERN 
BEARS. 

On one occasion, a bear was seen to 
swim cautiously to a rough piece of ice, 
on which two female walruses were lying 
asleep with their cubs. The wily animal 
crept up some hummocks behind the party, 
and with its fore feet loosened a large 
block of ice; this, with the help of his 
nose and paws, he rolled and carried until 
immediately over the heads of the sleepers, 
when he let it fall on one of the old ani- 
mals, which was instantly killed. The 
other walrus, with its cubs, rolled into the 
water ; but the younger one of the stricken 
females remained by its dam; upon this 
helpless creature the bear now leaped 
down and thus completed the destruction 
of two animals which it would not have 
ventured to attack openly, * * * 
The stratagems practiced in taking large 
seals are not much less to be admired. 
These creatures are remarkably timid, and 
for that reason always lie to bask or sleep 
on the very edge of the pieces of floating 
ice, so that on the slightest alarm they can 
by one roll, tumble themselves into their 
favorite element. They are exceedingly 
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restless, constantly moving their head from 
side to sidé, and sleeping by very short 
naps. As with all wild creatures, they 
turn their attention to the direction of the 
wind, as if expecting danger from that 
quarter. The bear on seeing his intended 
prey, gets quietly into the water, and 
swims until he is leeward of him from 
whence, by frequent short dives, he silent- 
ly makes his approaches, and so arranges 
his distance, that at the last dive he comes 
up to the spot where the seal is lying. If 
the poor animal attempts to escape by 
rolling into the water, he falls into the 
bear’s clutches; if, on the contrary, he lies 
still, his destroyer makes a powerful spring, 
kills him on the ice, and devours him at 
his leisure.—King’s Narrative. 


Editorial. 











The above words may be seen on a sign in 
Purchase Street, Boston. It is attached to a 
large brick building that resembles a hotel.— 
Above it rises a flag-staff, from which the 
American flag is often seen to wave. As we 
enter the building, we find that it is indeed a 
Sailor’s Home, or boarding-house, when they 
are onshore. This home was provided by the 
charitable, mostly of the Congregational 
Churches, for the good of the mariner. The 
first flome was built several years since, but 
was burned in a great conflagration, three or 
four summers since. The present house was 
erected on the same spot, and on the same plan. 
It is a fine location, near the water, that the 
sailor so delights in, and from its upper stories 
is had a very fine view of Boston Harbor. 

Let us enter this building. The first room 
on the right is a Reading-room. Here are the 
newspapers of the day, and a small, but well- 
selected library, that may occupy the attention 
of the mariner when off from his, we had almost 
said, native clement. From the walls hang 
several portraits, among which is one of the 
venerable and Reverend Dr. Jenks, who preach- 
ed to seamen as a pioneer, on Central Wharf. 
Religious services began to be held there as 
early as 1818. 

In the room opposite, the chaplain is usually 
to be found, who points the sailor to heaven 
during the week, as he does in the Mariner's 
Church in Summer street, on the Sabbath.— 
Rev. Mr. Kellogg, lately of Maine, now fills 
this important trast. Father Taylor, of whom 
most of our readers have heard, occupies a si- 
milar situation at the Sailor’s Home and Chapel 
in North Square. 

The other portions of the house need no very 
particular description. They consist of rooms, 
in the main, adapted for sailor lodging-rooms, 
The rooms have'been neatly fitted up by va- 
rious churches, and individuals, who have thus 
manifested their love for him “ who goes down 
to the sea in ships, and does business upon the 
great waters,” and they are named after the 
contributors. 

This is but one establishment of several in 
this city, where the sons of the sea have good 
homes under religious influences. A little 
more than a quarter of a century ago, Christian 
efforts were made in this country for this long 
neglected class of seamen, and now there are 
but few ports in the world, where they cannot 
on landing, find a religious home, and a church. 

There are constantly in this port about 2500 
men of the sea; but as they are constantly ar- 
riving and departing, it has been ascertained 
that 43,631 enter this port annually, including 
814 boys, or about twice the population of Bos- 
ton when it became a city. 

Seamen are among the most useful of men. 
They peril their lives, that the ladies may have 
their silks, their nice shawls, and that both 
sexes may enjoy their tea and coffee, their su- 
gar, their sweet spices, &c. When our youth- 
ful readers eat their luscious oranges, figs, and 
other foreign fruits, let them remember the sai- 
lor, and as he has braved the stormy sea to 
give them these temporal gifts, let him not 
withhold his money that may bless him with 
the Gospel. F. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


Anintelligent young gentleman, some months 
ago, intending to go to England and Germany, 
promised to write a series of Letters from 
Abroad, for the Youth’s Companion, descriptive 
of the scenery and people whom he should 








visit. He has returned, and fulfilled his pro- 
mise, by leaving with the Editor a number of 
very interesting letters. Our present engage- 
ments to correspondents will not afford room 
just now, and we shall defer the publication till 
the commencement of the new year, when new 
subscribers who commence at that time will 
have the whole series, which we trust will in- 
terest them in fire-side reading on the cold 


winter evenings which are approaching. 
i et ere 


LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 


Williamstown, Ms. Jan. 19, 1855. 
The weekly visit of your little paper for 
children—the Youth’s Companion—tor the last 
ten or fifteen years, has been a source of 
much pleasure, and I doubt not of much profit 
also, to the younger members of my family. 
Very respectfully, AsaneL Foore. 
Fair Haven, Conn., Jan. 17, 1855. 
The Youth’s Companion has made us a visit 
every week for four years, and we could not 
dispense with it now very well. 
G. B. GuapvEN. 
Woods Hole, Ms. Jan. 18, 1855. 
We should be unwilling to have the Com- 
panion stop, as we look ahead from week to 
week to welcome the little visitor; it is perus- 
ed by old and young, and we should very much 
regret to lose even one number. 
Yours with respect, O. Exvprepce. 











° 
Variety. 
SMALL ENEMIES—A FABLE. 

A gnat one day asked a lion whether they 
ought to be friends or enemies. 

‘Get away, silly insect, said he with con- 
tempt, ‘lest I crush thee with my foot; what 
hurt or good could you do me?’ 

‘We shall soon knew,’ said the gnat; upon 
which he flew into the lion’s nostrils, and 
went to stinging him as hardashe could. ‘The 
royal beast roared like thunder, lashed his sides 
with his tail, tore his nostrils with his talons, 
and rolled himself in the sand in agony, but al! 
in vain; the little gnat kept on stinging till the 
mighty lion was obliged to own himself over- 
come by the little gnat, which he had but just 
now despised. 

It is sometimes justly said, that no person is 
so small or mean, but that he has it in his 
power to injure us or do us good; and that 
hence there is no person whose friendship is 
not highly desirable. 

——— 
HOW PRAYER IS ANSWERED. 

One of the pupils ina school in Germany 
came to his master one day in great trouble, 
because, as he said, God would not answer his 
prayer. ‘And what did you pray for ” 

‘[ prayed to God that he would give me an 
humble heart.’ 

‘And why do you think that he has not 
heard you ? 

The child said with tears, ‘since I prayed 
for this, the other boys have been cross’ and un- 
kind to me. They tease me, and mock me at 
every turn, so that I can heardly bear it.’ 

‘My dear boy, you have prayed that God 
would give you an humble heart, and why 
then, should you be vexed if the other boys 
are the means of humbling you? Here yousee 
that God does really answer you. It is in this 
way he sees fit to send you an humble mind. 

The poor child had not thought of that. He 
had fancied that God would bave taken some 
other way with him, and thus he was mistaken 
in thinking that his prayer was not answered. 

-_——>- 








A MODEL FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


My first-born was a daughter, and named 
Anne, after her mother. She seemed one of 
those who are sanctified from her birth; and, 
instead of being averse to any of the duties 
required of her in her training, she appeared 
naturally, and without admonition, to fall in 
with them. She never gave us pain but by 
her own pain. When she was only seven 
years old, and we went abroad for a few days, 
not waiting for any intimation from us, the little 
creature read a chapter and a prayer every morn- 
ing and evening with the servant and the nurse- 
maid.—Rev. WiuttiaM Jay. 

——— 


THE CHILD WHO DIED IN A PASSION. 

‘I was lately taking a journey from home,’ 
says one, ‘and happened one day to be drink- 
ing tea with a clergyman, who said that he 
had just hada very awful death in his parish. 
I thought it was some drunkard, or swearer, or 
Sabbath-breaker, who had been cut off in his 
sins ; and I never for a moment supposed that 
it could be a little child. But how was 1 
shocked when he told me the story! A very 
little child, about three years old, had her 
naughty will crossed by her mother, and flew 
into a violent passion. She screamed and 
cried, and stamped with her feet on the ground, 
and was like a mad creature with rage. And, 
O! (dreadful to relate,) it pleased God to strike 
her dead in the midst of her passion. Wheth- 
er she broke a blood vessel with her rage, or 
how it was, I do not know; but she died in 
the midst of her passion, and is gone to the 
world of spirits.’ 


— 


AT JESUS’ FEET. 
The Rev.W. Jay one day attended the dying 
bed of a young female, who thus addressed him: 
‘I have little” said she, ‘to relate, as to my 
experience.* I have been much tried and 
tempted, but this is my sheet anchor. He has 
said, “he that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out!” I know I come to him, andI expect 
that he will be as good as his word. Poor and 
unworthy as I am, he will not trifle with me; 
it would be beneath his greatness, as well as 
his goodness; I am at his feet as you have of- 
ten said: 
“*Tis joy enough, my all in all, 
At thy dear feet to lie; 
Thou wilt nét let me lower fall, 
And none can higher fly.” 


—_—@~—— 
DISTRESS AND PEACE. 

Who is able to conceive, who can describe 
the tumult of conscience, the distress and an- 
guish of soul, under the feeling sense of sin, 
and fear of wrath? None can but the heart 
which knows its own bitterness. Who can 
express the sweet peace, the calm repose of the 
soul, which finds restin Jesus? It is a joy 
which the stranger intermeddleth not with.— 
Mason. 


—<--—___ 
MODERATION. 

‘A sober life,” according to an eminent au- 
thor, implies moderation in all things. It con- 
sists in moderate eating, in moderate drinking, 
and in the moderate enjoyment of all the plea- 
sures of this world—in keeping the mind mod- 
erately and constantly employed, in cultivating 
the affections moderately, in avoiding extremes 
of heat and cold, and shunning excessive ex- 
citement, either of body or mind.’ 


_—— 
A GOOD EVERY THING. 

‘Stop,’ said one little boy to another, ‘ don’t 
go into Sabbath-school yet, wait till it opens; 
and we’ll just go round the square.’ * No,’ 
answered the other, ‘I cannot; don’t you know 
punctuality is necessary to make a good Sab- 
bath-school scholar?’ Yes, my boy, and it is 
neccessary to make good every thing else. 


_—_—__. 
A TRICK. 

‘My son, take that jug and fetch me some 
beer.” ‘Give me some money, then father. 
‘My son, to get beer with money, anybody 
can do that; but to get beer without money, 
that’s a trick.’ So the boy took the jug and 
out he goes; shortly he returns and places the 
jug before his father. ‘ Drink,’ said the son. 
* How can I drink,’ said the father, ‘ when there 
is no beerinthe jug? ‘To drink out of a 
jug, said the boy, ‘ when there is beer in it, 
anybody can do that, but to drink beer out of a 
jug when there is no beer, that’s a trick.’ 

——e= —_ —_ 


Swearine.—A few years since, two soldiers 
at Chatham, England, laid a trifling wager 
which could swear most oaths. After one of 
them had uttered many shocking ones, he hes- 
itated a short time, and said he could think of 
one more, which should be his last, but was in- 
stantly struck speechless, and so remained for 
about three hours, when he died. His body 
was by order of his officers made a public 
spectacle to the populace, soldiers, and sailors, 
as a warning to them. 


—~—- 
CLIPPINGS. 


A Deap Marcu.—A lady playing on the 
piano forte, on being called upon for a dead 
march asked a celebrated professor of music 
what she should play replied, ‘Any march that 
you may play will be a dead one, for you’re sure 
to murder it.’ 


Seconp Matre.—Why is the man who mar- 
ries twice like the captain ofa ship? Because 
he has a second mate. 


True Enoveu.—A man advertises for “com- 
petent persons to undertake the sale of a new 
medicine,’ and adds that it will be profitable 
for the undertaker.” 


An Inn-keeper observed a postillion with only 
one spur, and inquired the reason. ‘Why, 
what would be the use of another?’ said the 
postillion;’ if one side of the horse goes the 
other can’t lag behind,’ 


‘Dawkter, dawkter,’ said an exquisite, the 
other day, ‘I want you to tell me what I can 
put into my head to make it right.’ 

‘It wants nothing but brains,’ said the physi- 
cian. ' 

‘Why don’t you get up earlier, my son? 
said an anxious father. ‘Don’t you see the 
flowers spring out of bed at early dawn?’ 

‘ Yes, father, I see they do; and I would do 
the same, if I had such a dirty bed as they 
have.’ 

Weak doses of wash-boards are recommend- 
ed to young ladies troubled with dyspepsia. 


Anciently, men thought, and were marble 
statues ; now they act, and are steam engines. 





It is a noble species of revenge to have the 
power of retaliation and not to exercise it. 


Conunprums.—When is a frog monarch of 
the ravens? When he is croaking, (crow ki ) 

When will water stop running down hill 
When it gets to the bottom. 

Why are smart clerks like a persons fingers? 
' They are always on hand. 





Hoetrp. 
Se 
A WALK IN A CHURCH-YARD. 


BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 








We walk'd within the churchyard b 5 
My little boy and I; ities 
He laughing, running happy rounds— 
I, pacing mournfully. 


“Nay, child, it is not well,” I said, 
“ Among the graves to shout, 

To laugh and play among the dead, 
And make this noisy rout.” 


A moment to my side he clung, 
Leaving his merry play, 

A moment still’d his joyous tongue, 
Almost as hush’d as they. 


Then, quite forgetting the command 
In life’s exulting burst , 

Of early glee, let go my hand, 
Joyous as at the first. 


And now I did notcheck him more, 
For taught by nature’s face, 

I had grown wiser than before, 
E’en in that moment's space. 


She spreads no funeral pall above 
That patch of churchyard ground, 
But the same azure vault of love 
As hung o’er all around. 


And white clouds o’er that spot would pass 
As freely as elsewhere ; ; 
The sunshine on no other grass 
A richer hue might wear. 


And form’d from out that very mould, 
In which the dead did lie, 

The daisy, with its eye of gold, 
Look’d up into the sky. 


The rook was wheeling overhead, 
Nor hasten’d to be gone; 

The small bird did its glad note shed, 
Perched on a gray headstone. 

And God,] said, would never give 
This light upon the earth, 

Nor bid in childhood’s heart to live, 
These springs of gushing mirth, « 

If our own wisdom were to mourn 
And linger with the dead,— 

To nurse, as wisest, thoughts forlorn 
Of worm and earthly bed. 


O no! the glory earth puts on, 
The child’s unchecked delight, 

Both witness to a triumph won, 
If we but read aright ;— 


A triumph won o’er sin and death: 
From these the Saviour saves; 
And, like a happy infant, Faith 
Can play among the graves. 
Wer ieee 





ORIGINAL. 

Mr. Willis—Please insert in the Companion 
the accompanying mite, which was suggested 
by the pictures called 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
By mossy banks its waters flow, 
The reed and willow near it grow, 
Fair Beulah’s land it now surrounds 
Now gentlyeflows o’er hallowed grounds. 
Its bosom bears the sage and child 
Each grateful feel its influence mild. 
Behold the child who strays away, 
The gilded butterfly his prey ; 
Each petty trouble turns his face 
More distant from his wonted race. 
Each new fledged trifle lures his mind, 
Till he bids God to step behind. 
Each day he feels his strength grow more 
To guide his bark from off the shore. 
An angel still remains to watch, 
His heart once more with truth to touch. 
The child has come to youth’s bright days, 
Hark, from his lips arises praise. 
‘Oh, Lord, I thank thee that thou’st kept 
My soul from danger whilst [ slept. 
Oh, may I ever think of Thee, 
For thou dost ever think of me! 
Lord guide me o’er each hidden reef, 
Lord help, oh help, my unbelief? 
See now approached to manhood’s pride, 
He bids the angel step aside; 
The angel grieved, such words to hear, 
Flees till repentance does him cheer. 
He looks aloft, the heavens grow dark, 
And frown upon his little bark; 
He sees in letters writ with fire, 
Those awful words to him so dire: 
‘ Repent, believe the gospel ye, 
Or endless torments thou shalt see.’ 
Thus many days and nights are spent, 
Till he cries out, ‘ Lord, I repent.’ 
The angel watches by his side, 
His wandering steps once more to guide. 
Behold him now, his hair grown gray; 
Still he pursues his appointed way, 
Celestial beings round him roam, 
Glad to receive a wanderer home; 
He sees the New Jerusalem, 
And filled with joy, he enters in. T.H. 
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